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j | ON THE 


1 Mechanic of Oil Colours, | 


CONSIDERED UNDER THESE HEADS A 


Oils, Varniſhes, and Pigments, 


WITH RESPECT TO THEIR 


- Durability, Tranſparency, and Force, 


In which is communicated ſome valuable SECRETS, | I, 
PARTICULARLY, | ] 

"i MErTrop of preparing the OILS, 4 
So as to give them a ſtrong drying Quality, perfectly L 1d 15 


and COLOURLESS 3 | 1 


A ite OI L VARNISH, 1 
And other uſeful Vehicles for every Branch of the "2 4 
| - NOBLE AND LIBERAL | 


ART of PAINTING, 


POINTING OUT 


The valuable and pernicious Qualities of certain Colours, with a 
Recommendation of ſuch as are known by long Experience to 


Rand well, 


** 


— 


ay an N 8 To 
Who has been Tharty Years in inceſſant Obſervation and Practice. 
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BATH: PRINTED BY s. HAZARD. 


To be had only of the Aurnox, W. Wiltians, HisToRyY, 
. » PORTRAIT, and LanscayPe PAINTER, 
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4 ET it be obſerved; that in a work of 
ok this kind, there muſt be tautology, 


and deficiency of ſtile, the author aims at 
being merely intelligible—no more — this 
conſidered, it is hoped will be a ſufficient 
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MECHANIC: 


8 "wy LOURS. 


« TT among thi ſkilful painters, ſome 
© of the youngeſt plead intereſt a- 
* gainſt «communicating their lights and 
* ſecrets, and it be thought a ſufficient 
_ ** reaſon; yet we cannot excuſe the more 


advanced in age, their good intentions 


4 will be a ſatisfaction to themſelves, and 


«© procure them the praiſe of others, for - 
LOOP B "0 what 


— == 


« what do ſuch maſters? they only find 
* methods for removing difficulties, 
« ſhortening time, and putting their 
+ deſciples in the way to perfect their 
& taſte and genius. Ip 


Du PIIESs' Principles of Painting, | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1 gentlemen ſtudents in the art, this 
eſſay is more particularly addreſſed, 

as the knowledge of colours cannot be at- 
tained but through time and experience, 
which time they cannot, or vill not be- 
ſtow, being often unavoidably employed 


in other avocations, 8 


I hold with the generous Gates of 
M. Du Piles, as above, that there is no 

_ excuſe for thoſe advanced in life with- 
holding their knowledge, though but lit- 
ge, if that little may be uſeful to thoſe of 
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greener years, tis this conſideration then 
that ſtimulates the author to throw in his 
mite, as willing to contribute ſomething 
to the perfefting an art, which is the no- 
| bleſt, and moſt extenſive employment of 
| | | the human faculties, 


This eſſay may be found of uſe, even 
to experienced artiſts, though perhaps the 
making it public may not meet their ap- 
probation, but they want not to be in- 
formed, that no knowledge however ex- 
tenſive in the mechanic of colours can 

make the artiſt, without the ſcientific and 
ſublime enthuſiaſm of genius; but it is 
certainly narrow to hold back aſſiſtance ſo 

— far as it can be communicated, or to 


_ throw impediments in the way of an art, } 
which N 
: 5 * 
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which hath met with and merited the pro- 


tection of the beſt and wiſeſt men in all 
ages. And though the preſent race of 
artiſts in Britain labour under many diſ- 
advantages from the general coolneſs and 
diſregard of them, it muſt give every lover 
of the polite arts great pleaſure to find an 
endeavour to remove them is likely to 


take place, 


D 2 # 


For what avails it that the ingenious 
youth finds no difficulty, but rather an 
eaſy acceſs to initiation in the advantage 
of a Royal Academy, that he labours 
there, that he attains—if at laſt he finds 
but a cold countenance his reward, the 


royal and gracious founder has done his 


- part, he cannot do all, and the art muſt 


have 


_ * * = —_y 
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| have the patronage of the many, to pro- | 
te& and ſupport the plentiful crop of real | 


genius that Britain abounds with, and the 


academy matures. e 3 


But it is ſomething remarkable, that no 
ſooner the . generous and patriotic ſociety 
for the encouragement of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce was eſtabliſhed. and 
premiums given to artiſts, which encou- 


ragement brought forward many ingenious . 


went forth for the abolition of figns to 


counteract them, figns were at that time 


the nurſery and reward of painters, for 
great ſums vere expended on thoſe orna- 


ments, and the beſt artiſts of the age em- 


ployed in executing: them, *rwas neceflary 


— en og 


EAM 


do be ſure to alter their ſituations (which 
vyVere become a nuiſance) but not to abo- 
liſh them entirely, and now the bull, the 
lion, &. are fled, and left only their 
names behind; formerly too, coaches were 
embelliſhed with hiſtoric or fancy compo- 

| tions, &c. which gave much employs 


ment to genius, now thoſe beautiful or- 
[ins are N are removed to make 
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diſgraced and blackened by a groupe of 


caffries. 


Theſe were no little blows given to the 
arts, and as impolitic and injudicious, as 
the adoption of the faſhion of little hats, 
which we borrowed from the French ſome 
years ago, after we had beaten them out 


of the fur trade—O inconſiſtency !— 


| Theſe were ſhameful deſertations of ihe 


Art of Painting, to ſay nothing of the re. 


fuſal of their admittance to our churches. ” 
However the ſpirit of encouragement 
ad, has only 


we hope, and find is not « 
ſlept, a warm friend has come forward in 


the worth y alderman wo whoſe ge- 
nerous 


9 J 


nerous ſpirit has long befriended them, 
and may be truly ſaid to be the father of 
the arts in Britain, if foſtering and re- 
warding liberally, and with affeQion be a 


_ fathers part, he very wiſely and humanely 


conſiders, it matters not to multiply and 
raiſe up a number of ingenious artiſts by 
the decoy of an academy, without con- 
triving to find employment for them. 


Generous man! the arts look up to you! 


your noble and ſpirited example, tis 


wiſhed and believed will have its imitators, 
and alderman Boydel's generous inter- 


ference will be held ever in grateful re- 


membrance and eſteem, and the artiſt | 
have the chance to preſerve his golden 


| medal which EO and nn has pro- 
BOT Wee cured 
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A JERY. much has been ſaid, and an 
evil report is gone abroad and pro- 
Pogated by the dealers in old paintings, I 
believe more through envy or intereſt 
than truth, that the modern pictures will 
not ſtand have not ſtood but departed 
before their models: that there is fore 
foundation for this affertion 1 am well 
aware of, having more than once la- 
mented over deſigns that would: have 
honoured the age of Leo, which will not 
C2 , 


2 9 


s 


- . ha. eff a _— K 3 s hs 
z Ob abt is 7 — ——P—P—«—iðiÄ̃̃ ͥ — a 


handed down to the next generation; but 


theſe negligencies are not common, nor 


always found with the ſame maſter. 


To make the art of managing the co- 
lours more certain, and not liable to thoſe 
periſhable effefts, the author, whoſe life 
has been ſpent in expenſive experiments, 
and laborious ſearch after the proper oils 


and varniſhes, has diſcovered a method 
' which he doubts not will be acknowledged 


an improvement, and which' ſhall enable 


the artiſt to give tenacity to his colours, 


by which they will retain their force and 


freſhneſs we ſo much admire in the old 
maſters, and willing to impart, he throws 
open the door of his ſtudy and invites the 
ingenious in, promiſing faithfully to com- 


” 4 


8 r municate 


E 


municate his experience, and hold up his 
lights for their obſervance. 
He does not in this little tract pretend 
to dittate to the artiſt how he ſhall proceed 
in the practice of painting, that being the 
part of ſcience, and every artiſt, ſuppoſing 
him a genius, will have a method of his 
own adoption as beſt ſuits his ideas and 
ſtile of working, only, after he has ſtudied 
to make his pictures worth preſerving, to 
| furniſh him with the materials to give a 
duration to his works and his fame. Be- 
ing convinced from long experience and 


N 1 


practice, the method here recommended 
will enable them to ſtand the teſt of time, 
and put the moderns in this reſpe&, upon 
a par with the maſters of former ages. 
N Eo: The 
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The great love the author bears the 
ſublime and liberal, though much neg · 
lefted Art of Painting, and the pleaſure 


he takes in communicating, is the ſtrong 


reaſon that induces him to give up the re · 


| ſult of many years ſtudy - to the inexperi- 


enced ſtudent to ſhorten the long, and 
tedious, it may be ſaid intricate road that 


leads to On. 


7 


0 Her many with great abilities, and fing 
genius in deſign, have ſought for the at». 
tainment of knowing the Mechanic of 


Colours, yet have ever been in the dark, 
tis much to be _ regretted that an early 
help has not been at hand, that the utmoſt 


time might be given to the more material 
and ſcientific ſtudies, as the longeſt life is 
15 ; ; ; hy 3 too 


IL 19 4 


too ſhort for the acquiſition of  Ferſetion 
in all. = 


Every artiſt has his peculiar ſecrets, - 
which he holds dear, as purchaſed by 
length of time and application, and he 
values them accordin gly, and rarely im- 
| parts them. | 
NY yet there hi appeared no work that 
gives ſufficient light, indeed ſcarce any to 
this part of the art, what has been given 
to the public was by thoſe little ſkilled as 
artiſts, and leſs in the Mechanic of Co- 
lours, tis hoped this will remove every 
1 impediment, that mode of proceeding here 
laid down will be clear and eaſily under- 
= one RE ſtood, 


L 20 3 
ſtood, and however trifling ſome - may 
- think it, is of the laſt conſequence to the 


1 | great artiſt whoſe works are to honour the 
| i age he lives in | 


„ © aging, 0 


oy 
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I is be ſuppoſed that the mo- 

dern painters works are inferior to the 
old maſters for permanancy, and retaining 
their freſhneſs, and that this is occaſioned 
by their being in poſſeſſion of better colours, 
as white, &c. but this is certainly a miſ- 
taken ſuppoſition, in ſome reſpeQs it may 
be ſo, but 'tis not owing to the pigments 
which were no better than we uſe, many 
rl. e not 


* 2 


not fo good, no! the evil lays in the oils, 
which are not ſo pure from a negle@ in 


their preparations, how many of the an- 


cient artiſts were chymiſts ? were particu- 


larly curious in examining, and purifying 
their oils and their varnifhes, all were 


prepared by themſelves, . they truſted not 
to colourmen, a trade to them unknown, 
who, tis feared, too frequently ſubſtituted 
one ſubſtance for another, and at beſt 
cannot know what will anſwer the artiſt's 


| particular purpoſe ; 3 however as it is in 


vain in theſe days to adviſe che artiſt to 
take the trouble of the preparations on 
himſelf, tis adviſeable to examine by 
every proof iu in his power the materials he 
uſes. 


L 22 1 


- That formerly much labour and time 
were beſtowed this way, may be gathered 
from the well-known ſtory of Leonardo 
de Vinci, 


ce Pope Leo the tenth, deſigning to 
© employ Leonardo, he ſet himſelf to 


* the expreſſing his oils, and preparing of 


varniſh to cover his paintings withal, of 
which the pope being informed, ſaid 
& peeviſhly enough, that he could expe 
t nothing from a man who thought of 
te finiſhing his works before he bad begun 
te them.” * 3841 RI HEU 


The painter however was right, and 
that great patron of the arts not juſtifiable 
in this; 'twas to ſuch judicious labour we 
: D 2 ” are 


E41 


are indebted for thoſe maſter pieces of 
art delivered down to us in ſuch perlec· 


tion and preſervation. 


n ok. —_— 


But as from cuſtom and uſe, a colour- 


man muſt be the agent for ſuch things as 


the artiſt ſtands in need of, and as many 
of them no doubt are men of integrity 
and charakter, with knowledge in the 


trade, and open to improvement, this 


may be found uſeful to them, and profita- | 
ble, if due attention Is paid to theſe di- 


re&tions, may prevent the painters diſap- 


pointment and diſgrace attending the ſup- : 
plying him with bad materials, as once, (I 
remember) ſome years ago happened to 


ſeveral eminent painters now living; twas 


in the infancy of the exhibition of the 


ſociety 


L as ] 


fociety of artiſts, [when by the uſe of 2 
bad oil procured from a colour ſhop, the 
pictures never dry” d :during the month, 
but parted from their pigments and ran 
down in tears, whether at the folly of the 
artiſt, or the knavery of the colour-man 
W * m ttt ah; 19. 


However a good drying oil is not to be 
bad of chem, what they furniſh us with 
being ſs high coloured as to be improper 
for the purpoſes of fine painting, and only 


can be admitted in the darkeſt ſhades or 
back grounds, therefore to make the white 


and other light colours dry, which vill 
not admit of their brown: oil, a ſmall por- 


tion of ſacra ſaturnum, or ſugar of lead, 


is ground up with thoſe colours in their 
vicious 


—_ = 
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vicious and unprepared oil, to be ſure 
this method anſwers one end purpoſed, 
that is to make them dry, but they inevi- 
tably will change yellow, from the unpre+ 
pared and greaſy ſtate of the oil, there, 
fore to rob tha oil of its greaſe (that ene- 

my of the colours) the occaſion of it 
tardineſs to dry, and tarniſhing of the tints, 
40 extradt that greaſe;and render the oil a 
acquilition ;: the method of doing it is fim- 
ple, and attended with little or no expence, 
{ſee the recipe No. 1.) which ſimple ope- 
ration is there communicated, it is proved 
ne chat even linſeed oil thus 


. poppy or nut ee any of 
* oils may by this proceſs, be made 
ftrong 
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firong dryers, and not injure their colour, 
and either may be uſed as beſt ſuits the 
artiſt's purpoſe, but for all finer works 
poppy ſhould be recommended. 


wich poppy oll thus prepared all the 
colours ſhould be ground, even to black, 
and here let it be obſerved, that it is of 
as much conſequence in the dark colours 
as the light ones, as they all in their turns 


contribute to form their delicate tints with 


white, and if they change however little, 
will fpoil the harmony of the pifure; 
therefore tis abſolutely neeeſſary that every 
colour fhould be ground with pure and 
colourleſs drying oil, the expence being 
no object where perfection is aimed at, 
the artiſt will have much pteaſure and ſa- 
$5019] _ tisfaQtion 
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tisfaction to find his colours dry ſo well 


and brilliancy, and retain their freſhneſs, - 


as has been proved by long experience. 


A colour cannot have a worſe property 


than that of a tardy dryer, as it holds 


what duſt ſhall unavoidably fall on it, con- 
ſequently ſullies the beauty of the tint, | 
ſome artiſts aware of the bad qualities of 
Oils in uſe, make too free with tur enti 
to work thin, but this not only leaves the a 


pieéture dead, but carries off part of che | 
force in the evaporation, to remedy his 
they lay a varniſh; of the ſame turpentine 


again, but in vain, nor :W ill thoſe | paint- - 


— ſtand any; length of time, and are 
— 
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ſubje& to crack, but the method propoſed 
renders the oil ſo tenacious, that it will 


preſerve the colours freſh for ages; 


thoſe pigments moſt liable to change, or 


fly off, as lakes, king's-yellow, pruſſian 
blue, &c. have long been tried and found 


as bright as when firſt laid on, though 


hung againſt a ſouth wall expoſed to all 
veathers for four years. The picture of 


the adoration of the eaſtern magi, now. 


| the altar- piece at St. Margaret's chapel at 
Bath, was expoſed in a garden to all weas 
thers, night and day, for more than three 
months to try a new colour; and found as 
perfect and freſh as from the pencil, from 
which we may preſume, ſcarce any time 


can injure them within doors. 
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On Varniſh ee 


THERE is no part of the Mechanic of 

Painting in which artiſts differ more; 

than in the article of varnifh, ſome pre- 
/ 


ry - 1 


fering one ſort, ſome another, and many 


uſing none, vainly fuppoſing the freſh co 
Jours need none, but the advantages of a 
good varniſh are manifold; though it will 
not make a bad piſture a good one, the prez 
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el obtaining one that is proper, for indiſ- 
putably the old maſters never thought 
their pictures finiſhed without: ſome fur- 
niſh themſelves with the plain hungry 
maſtic varniſh; purchaſed at the ſhops, 
others ufe a ſandrick in ſpirits of wine, 
while ſome content themſelves with only 
the white of an egg; but let it be ob- 
ſerved that any varniſh or glazing given to 
a new painted picture, that dries quicker 
than the colours they ate laid on, will un- 
doubtedly crack them, the ſame if the 
colours are mixt with it, much beauty to 
be ſure for the preſent may 5 be procured 
to. pictures thus wrought, aye, even by 
common roſin, but beware the conſe· 


quence! I have feen various ſpecimens of 
the evil produced by the uſe of it, in ſe- 
| | E 2 | vera] 
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veral painter's works which have deſerved 
a better fate; it * be invidious to 


mention names. 


From theſe obſervations it is plain, the 
yarniſh ſhould partake of me nature of 
the colours they are laid on, for this pur- 
poſe it ſhould be made moſtly of fine pres. 
pared oil, ſo proportioned to the gum, 
that no time will ſubjett it to cracking; 
hor yet too powerful of oil, for even the 
eleareſt and moſt tranſparent oil will, in 
time, become opaque; if it had not 
that effect, oil itſelf prepared would be 
the beſt varniſh, all gums that are eaſily 
affected by heat, even of the hand, or 
ſlightly rubbing them, are improper for 
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u painting, will long continue clammy, 
and ſoon loſe its tranfparency. 


The varniſh propoſed, (No. 3,) is found 
to anſwer all the uſes of -the artiſt, as it 
not only inriches the tint, but nouriſhes 
them, if I may be allowed the expreſſion : 
true it is not to be taken off again, as 
many weak connoiſſeurs think all varniſhes 
mould, but it is a miſtaken notion, nor is 
& poſſible to remove any varniſh from a 
new painted picture, (unleſs it be ſome 
trivial water flop) without bringing off the 
colours with it. 


But the varniſh recommended here, is 
abſolutely the finiſhing of the picture in the 


hands of a 1 artiſt, and to attempt to 
remove 
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remove. is, would be to finiſh the pidure 
with a vengeance; probably many of the 


preſent artiſts are already in poſſeſſion of 


theſe ſecrets, ſome I know are, as their 
good ſenſe and induſtry would naturally 
in length of time, fetch them from the 
ſame ſource, but for thoſe this little traft 
is not deſigned, but to enable the unex· 
perienced ſtudent juſt beginning his ardu· 
ous attempt, to overcome this formidable 
impediment to his. ſucceſs, to ſave him 
much time and'Giſappointments 


CHAP. W. 


on Pigments, or dry Colours. 


a * 


T were to be wiſhed that the artiſt 
. would make himſelf well acquainted 
wich the qualities and hues of the different 


pigments in their dry ſtate, that he may 
judge of the goodneſs. or. deficiency of 


| them when ground in oll, it is pity, but 


it is. true, there are many, and ſome of 
mich merit chat ace Kol the GU. 
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rence of umber and oaker in their crude 
Rate ; feldom if ever ſeeing them but in 
bladders, conſequently are eaſily impoſed 
on by a fine looking ſubſtitute, and the 
' wholeſale venders have many improved 
tricks to deceive for their own emolument, 
even the oakers are adulterated, nay, 
ſtrange to tell, are counterfeited,*. fince 
the ſcarcity of good ſtone oaker, it is 
plain there is no truſting to the eye alone, 
.. the 
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Some years ago, this knavery was little 1 
but it is now become general, and an eſtabliſhed mode of 
nade, the young tradeſman has no idea of the injuſtice of 
the alt, having learnt it of his very conſcientious and reli- 
gious maſter, for which a premium. was given; and I 
have heard a very reputable tradeſman declare, that he 
did not think any man fit for buſineſs, who had not in- 
genuity enough to ſell a ſheet of brown paper for a yard 
df broad cloth, 


T 


the fire muſt be the neceſſary” prover of 
mineral colours, ; 

| Thoſe proper and en for every 
ſtile of painting, are 


1. Flake white, - 
2. Fine Nottingham lead, 
3. Burnt umber, * 
J | 4+ Yellow oaker,* 
5. Burnt ditto, 
6. Red oaker,* | 
7. Brown oaker, © - | 
8. Indian red, | 
9. Antwerp brown,® 
10. Siena earth,* | | 
11. Ditto burnt, “ 
Satin de Lamp black,* | 
F 11 
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14. 
FA 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
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Ivory black, 


Pruſſian blue,? . 
Common vermilion, 
India ditto 

Pale or bright ditto, “ 
Yellow lake,“ 

Patent yellow, 

Naples yellow, 

Fine red lead,“ 

Brown oaker, 

Brown pink, 

Purple brown, * 

Fine ſcarlet lake, “ 
Purple or deep lake. x 


N. B. The two lakes, and pruſſian blue, 
muſt only be mixt when wanted, as in a 


week 
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week they will grow (as the painters phraſe 
i) fat; and unfit for ule, 


| Theſe are all and more than wanted, 
thoſe marked with an alleric my us 
ficient, „ 


For it is an axiom that you want no 


ſimple or primary colour which can be 
made out of thoſe you are already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of—as the ſimpler the ſyſtem, the 
leſs trouble in the practice.“ 


Fe 


I remember an old gentleman, who had for years 
prafticed the painting of butterflies from nature, and 
which he performed in a delicate and exquiſite manner, 
put living i in a remote country, unacquainted with artiſts, 
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he have arrived at, had he known how to have mixt his 
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or any rational fyſlem of colours, with a patience that; 
would have ſurmounted any difficulties, had collected a 
multitude of ſhells of colour, of every various tint that 
could poſſibly be diſcerned in the wing of that beautiful 
inſect; for he had no idea that out of two he could make 
à third, by this method he had accumulated two large 


| hampers full of ſhells, which he placed on each fide of 


him, and ſometimes the individual tint he wanted, was 
half a day's labour to find out, What excellence muſt 


tints. 
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Ife Properties of the Colours. 


No. 1. L LAKE white. When pure is 


le beſt, though it has not the 
body of Nottingham white lead. 
No. 2. Nottingham lead. There are 
two ſorts, the beſt little inferior in white- 
neſs to the beſt flake white, vill ſtand 


well. 


No. 4. Yellow oaker, The beſt ſtone 
very difficult to be had genuine, but the 
want of it may be ſupplied by Siena earth, 


and 
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and Nottingham lead, which will produce 
the ſame tint or rather brighter, with this 
advantage, that it is much deeper in its 
tone, with leſs of the lead in it—the 
great body of the lead ſupporting the Siena 


earth, which alone is ſemi-tranſparent. 
No. g. Burnt umber, a very quick drier. 


No. 6. Red oaker. This i is a valuable 
colour, can it be had genuine, for though 
ſo very cheap, it is adulterated, the beſt 
is that which is very hard and ſtony, diffi- 
cult to grind, more difficult to come at, 
having never ſeen any in the ſhops, but 
procured it from the pits ; this with a lit- 
tle deep lake, is not inferior to the ben 
Indian red. 


No. 


* 
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No. 8. Indian red. The foregoing 
will be a ſubſtitute for this, 


No. 9. Antwerp brown. This brown, 
I believe is not to be had in the ſhops at 
preſent, but may be thus prepared, it is a 
valuable colour from its great depth of 
tone, has great body, and will undoubt- 
edly ſtand well, being produced by fire; 
put ſome good aſphaltum into an iron la- 
dle, ſet it over a ſlow fire, taking care it 
does not boil over, keep it there till it 
vill boil no more, and it becomes nearly 
a cinder, when cold put to it the propor- 
tion of half an ounce of ſugar of lead, 
to half a pound of the calx, grind it in the 
ſtrongeſt drying oil. It will work free and 

dry well. | | | 3 
No. 


L 


No. 10. Siena earth. This is a fine 


colour, but comes little into uſe. 


No. 11. More uſeful, eſpecially for 
landſcape. | | | 


No. 12. Lamp black. Should be burnt 
in an iron box till red hot, being a greafy 
*colour, and when mixt with the ſtrongeſt 
drying oil, ſtill requires the aſſiſtance of a 
little ſugar of lead. | N 
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No. 13. Ivory black. The ſame bad 
principles of the former, makes not ſo 
beautiful a tint with white. 


No. 14. Pruſſian blue. 


[ 4] 
No, 15. Common vermilion. 
No. 16. Indian ditto. 


No. 17. Pale or bright ditto, This is 
by much the moſt uſeful, as the other ver- 
milions may be made with this and good 
lake, but they cannot come up to the 
brightneſs of this by any mixture whatever, 
No. 18. Yellow lake. Should be uſed 
Fparingly, it will not ſhew much of its 


beauty a hundred years hence, unleſs well 


ſecured by varniſh; is a bad dryer. 


No. 19. Patent yellow. A new in- 


71 vented colour, very bright and durable; 
dries well. . 


2, G No. 
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No. 20. Naples yellow. A dangerous 
colour, will not bear iron to touch it with- 


out altering Its tint, 


No. 21. Fine red lead. By an im- 
proved method of purifying it, is amaze 
ingly 5 and will Rand wolk,. 

No. 22. Brown oaker,. This * 4 
als from yellow oaker, and others, 


EF; 


a} 23. "Spin SEEN 1 : 
tied more certaln, may be mall from No. 
9, and No. 18. 75 * Nl 


No. 24. Purple brown; | or + colcothr 
of vitriol, a good body and durable. 
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ral. 


No. 25. Fine ſcarlet lake. 

No. 26. Purple or deep lake. This is 
che moſt uſeful of the two, and the moſt 
to be depended on, the ſcarlet lake is 
very ſubject to fly off, but being very. 
beautiful is much uſed, however the other 
has greater depth of tint, and will produce 
fin effet the ſcarlet lake cannot, but it is 
an indifferent dryer, and muſt be helped. 


All theſe colours except thoſe men- 
cloned. in ſtrong: drying oil, ſhould be 
ground in the leſs drying and prepared 
oil, or in ſummer they would dry ſo ſoon 
as to be troubleſome, ' - 


Ga No. 
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1 
preference given in the order they 
5 ſtand) one quart, put it into a glaſs bottle; 
made in the form of the {mall yials put 


io it one pound of the beſt not 
powdered, but in the groſs, the pode 1 
is 


£ « ] 


js often adulterated with red lead. ſhake 


| theſe well together two or three times a 


day for a week, then let it ſettle clear; 
and pour it off for uſe, taking care that 
none of the tallow-like greaſe thrown down 
- by the _ comes off with it, it will 
be found a good ſtrong with 
very little alteration in the colour, the 
longer it is on the the ſtronger it 
will be, the defigned-for grinding up 

| | the 
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* *Tis much to be regretted that mankind are grown 
ſo degenerate, and that men who expett to retain a good 


name, ſhould let avarice fo far get the better of their 
honeſty, as to make no ſcruple te ſubſtitute one article 
for another, and it 1s now ſo common, that ſcarce any 
thing the druggiſt ſells but is ſophiſticated, and it be- 


hoves every one who trades with them to have ſome 


judgment in the commodity, 


Lou) 


the white, &c. mult haye only half the 
quantity ', and half the time 
upon, it, with the ſame ſhaking. - ' _ 


N. B. The Vill do ſeveral 
times, after draining the greaſe from it. 
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No. 2. 


2 uſed in ati that very 
| uſeful or Inument-like 
for glazing, Sc. 


: ounces of pure 3 
put it to one quart of ſpirit of 

in a glazed earthen pot, for 

ſafety 


— — 


„And here again look after the druggiſt, or you will 


have half or zs it is much 

cheaper tan but will not diſſolve in 

without more heat than will bear, nor anſwer 

the end when done. b 1 
The Will be found at the bottom of the pot, 


2 N | x 
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ſafety have a large iron heater made near 
red hot, on this ſet the pot in ſome open 
place, where free from danger, let it boil 
very gently about a minute, it is eaſily 
diſſolved even without boiling, keep ſtir- 
ring it with a ſtick; when melted ſet it by 
to clear, keep it in a bottle well corked 
for uſe. | | 


ww 
A 


This 155 is commonly ſold in n the 
ſhops, but ſo poor and thin, as not to be 
fit for the uſe deſigned here, and fre- 
quently i it is GE with 


„ * 


: No, 


A fimiſhang for Painting 


in Oil. 


HE fineſt and cleareſt 

made of one quart, the 
( . is yet better, 
there being no oil in it) put it into an 
earthen pipkin, ſet it over a very gentle 
fire, it need not boil, if pretty hot it is 
enough, at the ſame time ſet another pip- 
kin over the fame fire, containing three 
half pints of and half a pint of 
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ftrong drying oil mixt together, when hot 


take both pots off, and pour the in 
very ſmall quantities into the 
and oil, every time replacing the pots on 
the fire to preſerve the heat, repeat this 
| ſeveral times, a dozen at leaſt, till the 
whole is mixt, keep it continually ſtirring 
to incorporate them well, take it from the 
fire as ſoon as poſlible, leaſt it brown the 
too much. 


N. B. Were they put together cold, 
too baſtily, or in too large a quantity at a 
time, the would be precipitated to 

the bottom. 


Let it ſtand to clear well Ropped in a 
bottle for uſe, ſo much being thrown 


into 
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into it, prevents cracking, and makes it 


more proper for oil paintings; it is long 


drying, and muſt be kept free from duſt, 
two or three days after that it ſets, and 
retains no ſtickineſs, as © lite 
always does, 


N. B. Very ſmall pictures may be 
neatly painted with this varniſh alone, 
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To make the Liniment, or 
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Tun ſtrongeſt 5 two parts, 

put It into a wide-mouthed bottle, 

and 5 up the remaining part with the 

ſhake them quick to- 

* gether, and in a few minutes you will 

=. find it a ſtrong and clear jelly, which for 

| | ſome parts of painting will be found very 
uſeful. 0 
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For thoſe that are totally unacquainted with 
| the uſe of oil colours, and the method of ſet 
ting a pallet, are theſe di reftions given. 


Ack the white next the thumb, or 
to the right end of the pallet as it is 
held, patent yellow next, ranging them 
in the following order, next to the pa- 


tent yellow, ditto oaker, Siena earth, 


f vermilion, red oaker, purple brown, lake, 
burnt umber, Antwerp brown, black, 
pruſſian blue. 5 


Thoſe marked with a “, are not wanted 
in the painting a face,  —_ 
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When the pallet is done with for the 
day, the colours ſhould be taken off and 
placed on a glaſs or pot pallet, in the ſame 
order, and put into a clean pan of water, 
covering the pot to prevent duſt getting to 
it, by this they will be preſerved fit for 


uſe a long time, 


For gentlemen praQitioner's who are 
often obliged to break off abruptly, the 
pallet itſelf with the colours downwards 
may be put upon the water. 85 


The pallet ſhould be well ſeaſoned with 
oil both upper and under part, to prevent 


the water having effect on the wood. 
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